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dissolve Parliament; by implication, however, this power was taken from
him, for both he and William were to remain at a distance of thirty
miles from London. The remainder of the provisions were framed
with the objects of securing Parliament against interference while it
was deliberating upon the settlement of the kingdom, and of pre-
venting either of the antagonists from improving his military position.

It is unlikely that these communications had any effect whatever
upon James's plans. It cannot be certain that he had determined on
flight before he sent the commissioners, though Halifax believed that he
had been used merely as a means to gain time, and was so angry that he
ceased to labour for an accommodation, and went over whole-heartedly
to the side of William. James may easily, in the state of mind he was in,
have changed his mind between December 5 and 9. On December 9,
however, when the first message from the commissioners arrived, he
had already arranged for the departure of the Queen and the Prince of
Wales, and had promised her that he would follow in twenty-four hours.

On December to James wrote the following letter to Feversham as
Second-in-Command of the army:

Things being come to that extremity that I have been forced to
send away the Queen and my son the Prince of Wales that they
might not fall into my enemy's hands, which they must have done
had they stayed, I am obliged to do the same thing, and endeavour
to secure myself the best I can, in hopes it will please God, out of
His infinite mercy to this unhappy nation, to touch their hearts
with true loyalty and honour. If I could have relied upon all my
troops I might not have been put to this extremity I am in, and
would at least have had one blow for it; but, though I know there
are many loyal and brave men amongst you, yet you know you
yourself, and several of the general officers told me, it was no ways
advisable to venture myself at their head. There remains nothing
more for me to do but to thank you and all those officers and soldiers
who have stuck to me and been truly loyal; I hope you will still
have the same fidelity to me and, though I do not expect you
should expose yourselves by resisting a foreign army and poisoned
nation, yet I hope your former principles are so rooted in you that
you will keep yourselves free from associations and such pernicious
things.

This letter deserves study, for it reflects the state of James's mind on the
eve of his flight. It is certainly not the letter of a man in a panic, and
it must go far to prove that at this date at any rate James was not actuated
by personal fear; it preserves a sprt'of mournful dignity, but it admits